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knew to be the good of their country to their
personal pride. Kitchener's intelligence was
good, and at the end of 1901 there were hopes
that negotiations might be resumed. Then a
fresh crop of disasters came to postpone the
end. On Christmas Eve De Wet made a sur-
prise attack on a yeomanry camp and scup-
pered it. A little later a very mixed column
under Methuen was attacked from the rear by
De la Rey; panic led to a stampede of the mules
and the whole force was thrown into confusion ;
the surrenders were many and very humiliat-
ing. Another big convoy fell into Boer hands
at Wolmaranstad.
In spite of these set-backs the movement
towards peace began to take shape in March
1902. Schalk Burgher was allowed to arrange
a meeting with Steyn and several other leaders;
they agreed to go in a body to meet the Com-
mander-in-Chief at Pretoria on April 12.
The discussions which followed were spread
out over six weeks, taxing Kitchener's powers
of diplomacy to the utmost, but his wisdom and
patience never failed. At first a gracious recep-
tion of the burghers won their confidence; then
Steyn and De Wet stood out against annexa-
tion. Though it was necessary to be firm on
this point, Kitchener agreed to refer it to
London. This was a clever move; the great
thing was to let the idea of peace sink deep into
their minds; the longer they thought about it
the more attractive would it appear. Further
time was then granted in order to allow the
election of sixty representatives, thirty from
each State, who were to assemble at Yereenig-